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COMMUNISM. 


Home-Talk by J .H. N. 1852. 

HE spiritual influences of selfishness 

make it difficult to clearly conceive of 
a state of society free from selfishness— 
such as true communism. The instinct will 
go before the understanding, in our reach- 
ings after such a state. We have a natural 
feeling that communism is the heavenly con- 
dition, and therefore the true and ultimate 
state of human nature. And yet we find it 
very difficult, in what may be called the ob- 
scurantiem of selfishness, to define communism. 
Any penny-a-liner can knock you down flat on 
that subject, with a stroke of his pen, in 
such a world as this. If you undertake to 
define the state of the angels, or the common- 
wealth of the day of Pentecost, he will cut 
you off with the assertion that selfishness is 
really indispensable to human nature—that a 
social condition which involves the abolish- 
ment of selfishness, is entirely Utopian, and 
not to be thought of. And not only so, but 
he will go on and defend on philosophical 
grounds, as an absolute, ultimate necessity, 
the individualism and individual-property sys- 
tem that now exists. He will defend the sel- 
fish principle as though it were the ultimate 
state of human nature, and there were no 
possibility of its being changed. You will 
find he has the up-hill side of you in the whole 
argument ; your mind does not work well in 
the presence of such influences, and it is diffi- 


cult to make out a satisfactory defense. Nev- 
ertheless, if there is to be any defense, some- 
body must push through this obscurantism, 
and learn to conceive of and defend true com- 
munism—communism with God, the angels, 
the Primitive Church, and the whole family of 
heaven. And for our part, we are willing to 
work up-hill in this undertaking as long as it 
is necessary. 

People in this country love and defend re- 
publican liberty. And yet it is allowed by 
all reflecting men, and is even received as a 
popular doctrine, that liberty such as this 
country enjoys, requires a certain stage of 
civilization as its condition and basis. It is 
well understood that a nation must have a cer- 
tain amount of education and religious prin- 
ciple, in order to be fit for the self-government 
of republicanism. On these grounds, there 
are not many who would favor the direct, 
gross extension of democratic institutions to 
the ignorant nations of Europe, and to the 
heathen that are behind them. There are 
but few, indeed, who would maintain that even 
France or Ireland are prepared for repub- 
licanism. 

It appears, then, that we have one very 
good thing—a thing that everybody praises, 
and calls glorious—which vet cannot be real- 
ized and enjoyed under all circumstances ; 
and which, put in motion in improper circum- 
stances, would be very disastrous; as, for in- 
stance, the working of republican institutions 
in France in 1789, was as disastrous then and 
there, as it has been glorious in this country. 

The people of this country, if they have 
learned that principle, should have good sense 
and logic enough to generalize from it, and 
admit that there may be an ideal state still 
beyond republicanism, which is entirely de- 
sirable, and entirely practical under right con- 
ditions, which is yet incompatible with exist- 
ing barbarism and selfishness. They should ap- 
ply the same principle to this superior state 
that they find applicable to republicanism ; 
and expect disaster or success according to 
the conditions and circumstances in which it is 
attempted. 

We think we have made room now to say, 
that as republicanism is a higher and happier 
state of human existence than slavery or des- 
potism, but can not be enjoyed except by the 
civilized; so communism is a much higher 
state than mere republicanism, though it re- 
quires a still higher degree of civilization for 
its enjoyment. 

Jesus Christ was manifestly a communist. 





He said to his Father, “ All mine are thine ; 


and all thine are mine:” and then directly 
upon that, prayed that all believers might be 
one, “even as he and the Father were one.” 
That certainly is a prayer for entire commu- 
nism. And for a moment on the day of 
Pentecost, his communism manifested itself 
between believers: “all that believed were 
together, and had all things common.” It 
seems to us to be self-evident to the instincts 
of mankind, if not to their understandings, 
that communism is the state of heaven, and 
that communism is the only possible devel- 
opment of the heart of Christ. It would seem 
not to require any argument (inasmuch as 
men’s convictions are already formed in spite 
of themselves), to demonstrate that the rela- 
tion of all believers in Jesus Christ, as they 
gather around him in a perfect state, is a fam- 
ily relation—a marriage relation—in which 
they can say to him and each other as he says 
to the Father, “ All mine are thine, and all 
thine are mine ”’—a state in which they come 
into the inheritance of all things. 

There can not be any mistake then about the 
main point; and that is, that communism is 
a higher state of human existence than the 
mere liberty of republicanism. And if you 
say that communism, thus defined—commu- 
nism that proceeds from vital relations with 
Jesus Christ, such as exists in heaven, is too 
high a state—too far out of our reach to be 
thought of in this world—then we ask, why 
do you use the Lord’s prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth, as tt is done 
in heaven?” For evidence that it is not 
impossible for communism to be realized on 
the earth, we point to the day of Pentecost, 
where all must see there was an incipient de- 
velopment of it—a small, but actual beginning. 
And who knows but that at this distance 
of time, mankind have advanced so that what 
was then possible only for a moment, is now 
possible on larger scale, and for perpetuity ? 

Again, we appeal to still lower and more 
familiar facts. People have clear ideas of the 
family relation: and the family relation is a 
state of communism. Every one praises and 
delights in the idea of family ; it is referred 
to as all that is left us of paradise, and the 
basis of all good in society. Well, that is 
communism, so far as it goes. If there is 
any distinction between the family state and 
the broader condition of society, it is just this : 
In the family, communism reigns ; and abroad, 
individualism. Now it can not be very diffi- 
cult to conceive that the family relation should 
be extended—should unite families, and spread 





through all hearts, so that a whole nation and 
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at last the whole world should become one 
family. Let simply the spirit and principle 
that makes home delightful, be extended, and 
you have the element of universal communism. 
It is the spirit that realizes unity of feeling 
and interest—that excludes from between 
brothers the sordid barter of aliens, and keeps 
alive the solidarity of kindred life. This is 
all that makes home delightful ; it is the fami- 
ly spirit—it is communism. We have then 
little beginnings of communism the world over ; 
wherever a family is, there is communism. 
There is communism between the mother and 
child—communism between the husband and 
wife, where there is love and faithfulness— 
communism between brothers and _ sisters, 
until they become hardened and scattered. 
The whole essence and virtue of ‘home, 
sweet home,” is communism; such as exists 
in a partial, shadowy degree. It does not 
seem altogether improper and Utopian to 
think of condensing families—melting them 
together, and extending the feeling of consan- 
guinity—which is a matter of fact that extends 
through the whole race, though it has been 
long ago forgotten in the scattered condition 
of mankind. We see no. reason why it may 
not be looked for and hoped for as possible in 
this world. But whether it is attainable or 
not, we claim that it shall be admitted to be a 
superior state. If it is too high for us—so 
high that any attempt after it is Utopian—so 
be it. But we certainly ought not to decry 
it for that reason, any more than the Hottentots 
should decry liberty because they can not at- 
tain and sustain it. If we would think them 
fools to decry liberty on philosophical grounds, 
because it is not adapted to their condition, 
why should not the angels think us fools if we 
decry communism, simply because we are not 
prepared for it? Putting aside the personal 
reference, and looking at the subject in the 
simple light of truth, the least a person can 
do, is to admit that communism is a superior 
state—-as much superior to mere individual 
liberty, as liberty is higher than slavery. 
Now let us look for a moment at the condi- 
tions of this state. 


It is generally acknowledged that the con- 
ditions requisite for liberty, are education and 
religious principle. We do not expect any 
nation to be able to sustain republican insti- 
tutions, unless it has the fear of God and 
free schools. And with these conditions, we 
suppose that any nation may enjoy the liberty 
of republicanism. 


Now, corresponding to these two conditions, 
the prerequisites of communism are simply a 
higher state of religious experience and of 
education; that is, salvation from sin, and 
inspiration. Salvation from sin is the abolish- 
ment of selfishness. Now all the arguments 
against communism are based on the assump- 
tion that it is proposed to undertake it with 
material in the present state of selfishness. 
They say communism can not be established, 
because men are selfish. But the question 





remains, Is it necessary that men should be 
selfish ? Is there no way to abolish selfishness ? | 
If there is not, communism is estopped. But 
it is at least supposable that Jesus Christ, who 
expressly said that he came into the world to 
save people from sin, has in store grace and 
wisdom by which selfishness can be abolished. 
We have not yet fathomed the unsearchable 
riches of his grace. The world, with all its 
light, is bound yet to be modest in its preten- 
sions to knowledge of the Bible, and of true 
religion; and if it is supposable that salva- 
tion from sin is a proposal of the gospel of 
Christ yet to be discovered and realized, then 
the most essential condition of communism 
may yet be seen in the world. 

The other condition of communism, we have 
said, is an advanced state of education, or’ in- 
spiration. Well, the signs of the times are 
clearly pointing to the universal recognition of 
inspiration, as the gift of the present age to 
the world. .Who does not believe that the 
great world-leaders are more or less inspired ? 
The invisible world is certainly pressing upon 
us in various ways. And who knows but the 
same spirit that was in Jesus Christ and the 
apostles, will yet come upon all flesh, so that 
‘our young men shall see visions, and our 
old men dream dreams, and our sons and 
daughters prophesy,” and inspiration be a 
universal blessing ? 

With these two conditions—salvation from 
sin, and inspiration—which are in fact only 
advanced stages of religious principle and edu- 
cation, mankind will be prepared for something 
better than liberty. Your common schools and 
your lower forms of religious experience are 
sufficient for the establishment of republican- 
ism. But is it not rational to suppose, that 
with the great advance in education and re- 
ligion that we contemplate, mankind will be 
prepared for something higher than mere re- 
publicanism ? 

. What is the higher state, that must come in 
fof the final liberation of mankind? We an- 
swer, It is the state of heaven—the spirit 
and principle of the day of Pentecost; that 
is, COMMUNISM. We do not ask mankind to 
believe in the possibility of communism in a 
state of selfishness. But we do ask them to 
believe in the possibility of a higher form of 
civilization—a more perfect work of the 
grace of God in men’s hearts than they have 
yet experienced, abolishing selfishness ; and a 
more perfect education, by the reception of 
inspiration. Then on that basis, with the 
hope of such conditions, we ask them to be- 
lieve in the possibility of communism, and to 
aspire to it. We ask mankind at least not to 
be illiberal toward those who are seeking this 
state, and who believe in its possibility. It 
would be ungenerous and absurd for the 
French or the Irish people to try to level the 
Amercans down to their impotency and to batter 
us with arguments to prove that we can not possi- 
bly maintain republican institutions, because 
they have found it impossible. Every true- 





hearted Frenchman or Irishman will say to the 
American nation, “ Go on. Whether we are 
able to maintain republican institutions or not, 
we are glad tosee that there is a people who can ; 
and we know that their advance will help us.” 
So we ask the world not to judge all by the 
general condition, but to encourage those 
who are pressing forward in improvement, to 
goon. If the world is ever to advance be- 
yond liberty to communism, there must be a 
beginning somewhere; and probably at first 
it will commence with a few. 


We believe the people of this country are 
really much nearer a preparation for this 
new step in civilization than is generally im- 
agined. It is evident that the expansion of 
liberty in its present form of individualism, 
and in its present stage of religion and educa- 
tion, has reached its maturity with a large class 
in this country; and hence, that if progress is 
to go on, what we have pointed out is the 
nextstep before them. There will be no further 
possibility of going forward, without accept- 
ing that for which they have prayed—the 
will of God done on earth as it is in heaven. 

The progress of mankind in social and po- 
litical elevation, may be clearly divided into 
four distinct stages—Despotism, Constitution-_ 
alism, Republicanism, and Communism. The 
three first are now exhibited in different parts 
of the world; the fourth, on a great scale, is 
yet tocome. Russia, in the East, clings to 
the despotic, absolute principle. The other 
parts of Europe have advanced so far as to 
demand Constitutional governments, and some 
are looking forward to Republicanism. In 
this country we have gained Republicanism; 
and many persons think that we have thereby 
reached the highest point of development. 
But surely there is another stage before us. 


HELLAS AND THE HELLENES. 
Iv. 


N the Indo-European zone which stretches 
from Iceland to the Bay of Bengal, the re- 
gions lying around the Agean Sea, occupy 
nearly the middle point. These regions are 
the fairest and loveliest in Europe, and among 
the finest in Asia. All those features of cli- 
mate and scenery whose reaction upon man 
tends in the highest degree to the perfection of 
the physical life and to the stimulation of all 
the outward-working faculties, here exist in a 
wonderful degree. Wonderful is the variety 
of surface in mountain, plain, vale and river; 
wonderful the interplay of land and sea. 
Here is the island-lined coast; here are deep 
bays and gulfs, laving shores of peninsula and 
headland—arms of the sea, ever inviting to navi- 
gation, commerce and enterprise. Prof. Felton, 
in his “ Lectures on Ancient and Modern 
Greece” (a work to which we are indebted for 
many facts and suggestions), speaks of the phy- 
sical features of the Hellenic peninsula as 
follows : ! 
“The coast line is more indented than that of 
any other European country. The mountains 
are lofty, in proportion to the extent of the 
surface; and their ranges, cutting one another, 
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divide the land into a succession of plains of 
various dimensions; while the gleaming ap- 

rance of the limestone and marble, contrast- 
ed with the belts of foliage that encircle the 
slopes, at least of the northern chains, give a 
singularly bright, silvery picturesqueness to 
their aspect. Olympus is nearly ten thousand 
feet high; Parnassus is more than eight thou- 
sand ; and Cyllene, in Arcadia, rises almost to 
the same elevation. On Olympus, snow lies in 
spots all summer, justifying the Homeric epi- 
thet, snowy. It is used by the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica, as we use ice, to cool wine and 
water. In the rifts of Parnassus it is often 
found nearly to the middle of summer. Thus, 
notwithstanding its low latitude—its extreme 
southern point being thirty-six degrees—the 
climate of Greece is various, though generally 
temperate. In the lowlands the heat of sum- 
mer is moderated by delicious breezes from the 
Mediterranean ; while the mountain air in Ar- 
cadia, and along the ridges of Parnes, Helicon, 
Parnassus, Othrys, Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus, 
gives all the upper regions a refreshing coolness 
when the season is the hottest. It is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the beauty and grandeur of 
these mountain scenes, or to over-estimate the 
effect they must have had in exhilarating and 
exalting the minds of an intellectual race. As 
you approach Greece from either side, you be- 
hold these summits touching the very sky, 
which arches over them with indescribable 
loveliness. As you coast along the Pelopon- 
nesus, the lofty heights of Cyllene and Tay- 
getus bound the distant horizon ; you enter the 
Corinthian Gulf from the Iunian Sea, and gaze 
with admiration upon Parnassus and Helicon; 
you pass down the Saronic Gulf and Parnes, 
Pentelicus, and Hymettus shut in the plain of 
Athens, in the midst uf which rises the immor- 
tal rock of the Acropolis, surmounted by the 
majestic remains of the Parthenon. Farther 
on, your eye rests upon the wooded heights of 
Egina, with the picturesque solitude of the 
Panhellenian Zeus’s mouldering columns. The 
headland of Sunium and the gleaming ruins of 
the temple of the Sunian Athene next salute 
you. From the eastern shore of Magnesia, the 
lofty and most picturesque and classic summits 
of Pelion, Ossa, and Olympus fill the eye with 
their united grandeur. From the height above 
the ancient Thessalonica you look down the 
Thermaic Gulf, surrounded by a panorama of 
magnificent mountain chains, such in natural 
beauty as few spots of earth have to show,— 
such as in charm of association are absolutely 
unrivalled. Farther on towers over the sea, 
in fair weather visible from the opposite shore 
of the /Egean, the singular shape of Mount 
Athos, against which were wrecked the Persian 
fleets, and on whose rocky slopes are now the 
ancient monastic establishments, constituting an 
ecclesiastical republic, and organized on the 
principles of representative government. From 
all these mountain heights, the traveler looks 
abroad upon prospects of unexampled splendor. 
The extent of Greece is so small, the coast so 
indented, the sea everywhere so near, that from 
every hill-top the landscape spread out before 
the eye includes all the elements of a beautiful 
picture—a valley with a stream winding 
through it, distant hills, and at least a glimpse 
of the blue sea, with the sunny islands that gem 





its surface. From Parnassus and Helicon, from 
Citheron and Parnes, from Pentelicus and 
Hymettus, the eye ranges over plains, rivers, 
gulfs, bays, and straits, whose names are im- 
mortal in history and song. 

“ How can I describe the air of Greece ? How 
can I depict the splendid atmospheric effects 
which crown the spring and summer day ? How 
can I paint the glories of the rising sun, as 
seen in Athens, when he comes up from beyond 
the blazing ridge of Hymettus, pouring his 
light into the plain and over the marble ruins 
of the Acropolis, and turning their embrowned 
surfaces into burnished gold? The atmosphere 
of Greece is wonderfully transparent. The voice 
is heard at amazing distances; and we at length 
understand how the orators on the Bema and 
the actors on the Dionysiac stage, in the open 
air, could be distinctly heard by the multitudes 
that thronged the popular assembly and the thea- 
tre. As the sun goes down, the succession and 
play of colors, the gold, violet and purple, that 
come over the landscape and linger on the 
mountain slope and headland and the still sur- 
face of the neighboring deep, are wonderful 
and enchanting. Seen from the steps of the Par- 
thenon, it is a spectacle that never loses its 
varied attractions, its matchless beauty and 
splendor; no painter could copy it; the colors 
of Claude and Titian are tame and dim in the 
comparison. 

“After the sun goes down, the beauty of the 
night is equally wonderful, but different. The un- 
fathomable depth of the sky—the aspetos aither 
of the ancients—out of which the stars come, and 
through which the moon in her queenly majesty 
moves, filling the air with her soft lustre, and 
silvering over the silent mountains, the state- 
ly columns of the Olympian Zeus and the 
Acropolis, and the sparkling but hushed sea,— 
seem to take the soul out of all earthly con- 
ditions, and to wrap it in the legendary asso- 
ctations of a far-off, mythical, poetical antiquity, 
when Artemis came down from just such a 
sky to watch the sleeping Endymion.” 

The western shores of Asia Minor and the 
/Egean islands were still more opulent in the 
charms of climate and scenery than the Gre- 
cian mainland. This region, says Mitford, “ is 
universally described as one of the most de- 
licious countries in the world: remarkable for 
fruitfulness of soil, and particularly excelling 
Greece in softness of climate.” Its produc- 
tions were similar to those of southern Greece. 
It was the land of the olive, the orange, the 
peach, the grape, the fig, the tamarind, the mel- 
on, the myrtle and the laurel—a land of corn 
and wine. 

To this wonderful material heritage came the 
people who called themselves Hellenes. 

T. L. P. 


THE CURRANT WORM. 


IVE years ago our currant bashes became 

so badly infested with the currant worm 
that, in spite of vigorous efforts to subdue the 
pest, we were obliged to dig out an acre or more 
of these bushes, in full bearing, including a fine 
lot of gooseberries. By the operation of de- 
stroying every vestige of a currant, or goose- 
berry bush, we hoped to get rid of the nuisance 
altogether. Two years ago we procured a fine 
lot of two-year old plants from Wallingford, 





Conn., a district in which the insect has not as 
yet made its appearance, and set out a plantation 
of about anacre. But alas! Notwithstanding 
our painstaking our hope seems destined to be 
blasted. Last year the worm again made its 
appearance, and attacked the new bushes. By 
vigorous effort, however, the insect was appar- 
ently subdued without doing much damage, 
and a small crop of well-ripened fruit was gath- 
ered. 

But in order the more effectually to resist 
the attacks of the worm in the future, we 
thought it wise to diminish our plantation. 
Accordingly about one-half of it was uprooted 
last fall. This season we were again on the 
lookout, and about the middle of May the pest 
reappeared in increased numbers, and the 
fight commenced in good earnest. Our plan of 
attack was to examine the bushes carefully, and 
pick off the punctured Jeaves, which, if taken in 
time, disposes of a whole brood of worms re- 
cently hatched, their presence being made 
known by the holes eaten in the leaf. For 
a time the prospect of victory looked promising, 
and the first skirmish ended with some of the 
bushes minus only a small portion of their 
leaves. But the second attack, which took place 
about a month later (the middle of June) 
proved more disastrous, and many of the 
bushes were so completely stripped of their 
leaves that the fruit can never ripen. Thus, 
after having spent more than thirty dollars in 
labor to save the crop, we have come to the 
conclusion that in order to successfully cope 
with the enemy we shall be compelled to still 
further reduce our plantation to a small number 
of bushes, and perhaps dig them out altogether. 

Various methods for the destruction of this+ 
pest have been recommended, but their successa- 
ful application must depend very much on the 
number of bushes under cultivation. Picking 
the leaves with the hand, when the young brood 
is just hatched, and are confined to a single leaf, 
is undoubtedly the surest -remedy. White 
hellebore sifted on the worms will kill them, 
but the operation is both tedious and disagree- 
able, as the dust is likely to find its way into 
the eyes and nose of the operator; and the 
worms, when small, being on the under side of 
the leaf, can not be reached without turning the 
leaf over, and then it is just as easy to pick the leaf 
and destroy the worms at once. Hellebore in 
solution has also been recommended, but we 
have notas yet tried it. It may prove more 
effectual, and , certainly would be more easy of 
application. We have also discovered another 
method of killing the worms, which is to bend 
down the bush, and with a stick jar the worms 
off on to the hot, dry earth in the heat of the 
day. In this manner the writer destroyed 
thousands in the space of a few minutes. On 
striking the earth the worms would squirm 
about in apparent agony for about a minute, 
and then straighten out and die. Worms 
nearly full grown were not so readily killed, 
but would crawl rapidly for a few inches, 
when they would suddenly be seized with a 
fit of wriggling, and immediately die. 

For some cause the White Dutch currant, 
growing side by side with the White Grape and 
Red Dutch, does not suffer from the ravages of 
the insect to the extent of the last two named 
varieties. The difference may be accounted for 
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from the fact that the White Dutch has a 
coarser, and perhaps tougher leaf. H. T. 


PROFANITY. 


bp these days every body knows what profanity 
is, and how prevalent it is. It is an encroach- 
ing thing. The oaths of-yesterday are not strong 
enough for to-day. The youth begins by using “ by- 
words,” and ends with habitual blasphemy. Swear- 
ing dulls the conscience by degrees ; language which 
at first shocks us, sounds harmless after a time. 


Profanity is the opposite of prayer. When a 
good man is tempted he prays; but when a bad man 
is tempted he swears. Thus, oaths are prayers to 
the devil ; he hears them and answers. They invite 
him in and he enters. There is no more certain evi- 
dence of a coarse nature than the use of profane 
language. Even well-bred, irreligious people es- 
chew it as vulgar, and incompatible with the refine- 
ments of good society. 

Christ set the true standard when he said “ Let 
your communications be Yea, Yea, and Nay, Nay, 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 
We have only to read the Bible to learn how im- 
portant the tongue is in steering us towards salva- 
tion or damnation. It is the unruly member, and 
we can not be too careful to lend it wholly to the 
service of God. F. W. 8. 
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FAMILY GOVERNMENT SECURED. 


fy wwd thing good can be said of Communism. 
Its material advantages—its advantages as a 
school of character, as a school of art and universal 
education—can never be fully rehearsed or over-es- 
timated ; but there is one thing not elsewhere ap- 
preciated perhaps, which we are learning to consider 
its crowning advantage, and that is, the opportunity 
* it affords for thorough family government. In some of 
our matter last weck, Jonathan Edwards was referred 
to as an example of a faithful father; but the case 
of his youngest son shows that he was not able to 
carry out his principles to the last. His hands were 
weakened before Pierrepont was born, and he dfed, 
his wife soon following him, when the child was too 
young to lose parental care. His family govern- 
ment was a failure after all. 


The truth is, the single family at the best is in- 
sufficient for this thing. Parents often make a good 
beginning, but as their children increase they be- 
come encumbered with cares; they grow doting 
with age, or perhaps they die and leave little ones to 
the chances of orphanage. What they begin is not 
finished. The single family can not secure that 
greatest of blessings to society, good family govern- 
ment. But in a Community there are no orphans; 
the period of cumbering cares does not come; the 
children do not fall into the hands of dotage. We 
can have in our nursery a continual succession of 
strong-hearted, sound-minded guardians—perso ns 
of special talent, who have all the time they need, 
who are free from other cares, and can make an art 
and science of the training of children. Commu- 
nism is able to secure good family government from 
generation to generation. u. 





THE EDWARDS STOCK. 
INTERESTING LETTER FROM A GENEALOGIST. 
New York, June 27, 1870. 
EpIToR OF THE CIRCULAR :—I was much pleased 
a day or two ago to see in the CrrcuLar the 
Edwards genealogy. It is an interesting study. 
Enclosed you will find a diagram of the ancestry of 
Jonathan Edwards for three generations, and the 
maternal ancestry of Col. Aaron Burr for five 
generations. That of Col. Burr is very remarkable ; 
including as it does so many founders of New Eng- 
land society. Perhaps not one of the twenty-four ma- 
ternal ancestors of Col. Aaron Burr named in the 


diagram, was an! ordinary person, and several of 
them were among the most celebrated men of their 
time in the New England colonies. 

An interesting fact not mentioned in your Ed- 
wards genealogy is, that Jerusha, the second child 
of Jonathan Edwards, was betrothed to David 
Brainerd. Brainerd died at the house of his in- 
tended father-in-law in Northampton, Oct. 9, 1747, 
and was buried by the side of Jerusha. 


The story of Theodosia Burr, who married Mr., 
afterwards Gov., Allston of South Carolina, is one of 
the most touching in American biography. 

Rhoda Edwards, a daughter of Hon. Timothy 
Edwards, and granddaughter of Rev. Jonathan, 
married Josiah Dwight of Springfield. She had 
three children at a birth, the second born of which 
was Miss Mary Ann Dwight, who died unmarried 
Nov. 4, 1852, at Morrisania, N. Y. Miss Dwight was 
born in Northampton, Sept. 17, 1806. 


Mr. Parton in his “ Life of Aaron Burr” observes 
the remarkable predominance of the feminine ele- 
ment in the Edwards stock. 

Timothy Edwards, the father of Jonathan; had 
eleven children, of whom ten were daughters. 

Jonathan had eight daughters and three sons, and 
Parton adds—“ Now the phrenologists tell us that 
Col. Burr had the temperament of a woman ;” and so 
had Jonathan Edwards. 

Mr. Parton might have strengthened this point 
by other facts, as this: Richard Edwards, the 
grandfather of Jonathan, and father of Timothy, 
had by his first wife (Elizabeth Tuttle) six children, 
of whom five were girls. Richard Edwards mar- 
ried for his second wife a daughter of Hon. John Tal- 
cott, and had six children, of whom five were boys. 
This shows the origin of the feminine element to be 
in the first wife, for it is observable only in her pos- 
terity. 

Since writing the above I have looked over a list 
of children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren 
of the first wife of Richard Edwards, the grandpa- 
rents of Rev. Jonathan. The list is not complete, 
but the additions would not obviate, and it is very 
likely would increase, the disproportion of boys and 
girls. 
of the Children there were 


5 girls and 1 boy. 
“ ws 10 “ 


wa. 18 
“ “ Great-grandchildren ....... 6 ——- 
Total 49 5 


The Edwards, and also the Tuttle genealogies are 
in course of preparation, and will doubtless be 
valuable and interesting contributions to genealogi- 
cal science. 

Yours truly, Joun A. DREEMs. 

We give an imperfect representation of Mr. 
Dreems’ diagram. The figures refer to persons 


whose names and descriptions are given in the ex- 
planation below. The double lines indicate mar- 
riages. 


EXPLANATION. 


The diagram might represent any person’s an- 
cestry, as every one has two parents, four grand- 
parents, eight great grand-parents, etc., as shown in 
the concentric lines of figures. It is intended in 
this case to represent the maternal ancestry of Aaron 
Burr. The number 1 stands for his name; 2 for 
Esther Edwards, his mother; 3 for Jonathan Ed- 
wards; 4 for Sarah Pierrepont; and so on. We 
have thus five generations of Aaron Burr’s maternal 











ancestry; four generations, of the ancestry of Esther 
Edwards, maternal and paternal; three generations 
of Jonathan Edwards’s ancestry on the right, and 
three generations of Sarah Pierrepont’s ancestry on 
the left. The names and descriptions, as given by 
Mr. Dreems, are as follows: 


1. yn Aaron Burr, Vice President of the United 


tates. 
2. Esther Edwards married to Rev. Aaron Burr, 
g (3. Rev. Jonathan Edwards D. D., President of 


i] 
8) Princeton College. 
& £4. Sarah Pierrepont, magnificently endowed 
SZ in person and mind. 
25. Rev. James Pierrepont, second minister of 
2 New Haven; one of the founders of Yale 
3 College. 
mJ 6, ry Hooker. 
3 | ’. Eathee Stoddard. 
@ |8. Rev. Timothy Edwards D. D., sixty-four 
co | years minister of Windsor, Conn. 
a (9. Richard Edwards, only son of William Ed- 
= wards, “a very valuable citizen.” 
£2 | 10. Elizabeth Tuttle. 
&,| 11. Esther Warham. 
3 | 12. Rev. Solomon Stoddard. “ White man’s 
q 1 God.” Indian. 
co | 13. Mary Millet. 
. | 14, Rev. Samuel Hooker. 
© | 15. Thankful Stow. 
sas) | 16. John Pierrepont. 

(17. 18. Names not given. 

19. John Stow of Roxbury. Member of the 


General Court and Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. 

Elizabeth Wetherbee. “ A very godly mat- 
ron; a blessing to the church.” John Elliot. 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Hartford. ‘‘ Light 
of the Western Churches.” 

Name not given. 

Capt. Thomas Willet, of Swansey. 
Name not given. 

Anthony Stoddard, Linen Draper. 
Mary Downing, niece of Gov. Winthrop, 
sister of Sir. George Downing. 

Rev. John Warham of Windsor ; 
with melancholy. 

Name not given. 

William Tuttle of New Haven; 
employed in public affairs. 
Elizabeth 
31. Name not given. 

| 82. William Edwards ; first comer. 


It must be borne in mind that all this is only half 
of Aaron Burr’s ancestry, so far as it goes. Another 
diagram of the same size would be required to give 
the five generations of his ancestry on his father’s 
side. Of these Mr. Dreems only mentions his father, 
grandfather and one great-grand father, as follows: 


1. Rev. Aaron Burr, President of Princeton 
College. 

2. Daniel Burr of Fairfield, Conn., who had ten 
children and left a large estate. 

3. Jehu Burr. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


i 


afflicted 


Great, Great Great Grand parents. 


much 








COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—After three weeks of hot sun, there came a 
bountiful shower here Thursday, the 29th, since 
which it has been quite cool. 

—tTrap orders have commenced coming in for the 
fall trade; and one day last week orders were re- 
ceived from Chicago for 2,169 dozen, making in all 
over twelve tons of traps. We shipped forty-six 
cases, over six tons of traps, to one Chicago firm on 
Thursday last; the Midland delivering them for us 
at the canal at Durhamville. 

—Our oldest farmers can hardly remember so fine 
a time for haying as we have had thus far this sea- 
son. The dry, warm weather has enabled us to se- 
cure the crop at about half the usual expense. Grass 
cut in the forenoon has been ready for the barn in 
the afternoon, without any spreading. There were 
two hundred acres of grass to be cut this season, and 
we have of late been putting the hay into the barns 
at the rate of twelve acres per day. 

—The female predominates in the companies that 
come here this summer, especially in those arriving 
by the Midland trains. The railroad is propitious to 
woman's independence. She can come and go and 
make excursions without waiting for gentlemen to 
invite, so long as she has no horses to manage. A 
party of eleven ladies came, unaccompanied, to-day ; 
and of the forty-seven strangers that dined here, 
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thirty-four wore skirts. What is more, yesterday, a 
young lady of splendid accomplishments residing 
in a neighboring village, brought a party of lady 
friends here in a carriage behind two horses, herself 
actually managing the span. 

—At the close of the meeting this evening, 
which was somewhat prolonged, Mr. W. suggested 
that if not thought too late, ice-cream would 
be served to all who wished it on the lawn in 
front of the house. The weather was warm and 
the suggestion grateful ; and -soon the lights on the 
lawn presented to view a gay assemblage sitting or 
standing in little groups on the grass, plate in hand, 
or gathered on the portico and about the lighted 
windows, chatting merrily as they partook of the 
cooling compound. 


—Among our flowers the Yuccas are the focus 
of admiration these days. Near the center of the 
garden tower two of these beautiful plants; and 
noticing the profusion of blossoms, we counted them. 
Upon each Yucca there were over 260 blossoms. 
In Breck’s “Book of Flowers” they are thus de- 
scribed: “They are an ornamental genus of plants, 
mostly natives of the Southern States and South 
America. Yucca filameniora, called Thready Yuc- 
ca, from the long threads that hang from the leaves, 
is one of the most hardy sorts. The flower stem 
grows to the height of five or six feet, and nearly 
the whole of it is covered with large bell-shaped 
flowers.” 


—We are having during this summer term at the 
seminary, a course of semi-weekly lectures on chem- 
istry, which are well attended, and very interesting. 
A portion of the audience take notes; and at the 
commencement of each lecture, all are subjected 
to a “quiz” on the subject of the last one. 
Our Professor, T., is very clear in his exposi- 
tions of the subject, and we hope, by the time the 
course is completed to have obtained some faint 
idea at least, of this beautiful science. In his intro- 
ductory lecture, the Professor fully admitted the 
difficulties which attend the thorough comprehension 
of the physical sciences, and especially chemical 
science. He compared it to the capture of Jericho 
by the children of Israe]. “They compassed the 
city seven times, and then gave a great shout, when 
the apparently impregnable walls fell down with a 
crash, and the city was theirs. It will be something 
£0,” he added, “in your pursuit of the science of 
chemistry.” 

—A minister remarked to-day on being shown 
about our house and grounds, that ministers are 
not treated here as they are at Girard College, 
in Philadelphia. “ Girard,” said he, “ in founding the 
college, gave special instructions that no minister 
should ever darken its doors; and care is taken to 
have his injunctions carried out to the letter. One 
day a man called, more noted for his iniquity than for 
his piety, but who always wore a white choker. On 
presenting himself at the door he was politely told 
that gentlemen of his cloth were not allowed to 
enter. ‘The devil they aint!’ was his response. 
‘ All right,’ said the attendant, ‘ you can passin. I 
was mistaken in the man.’” 


If we had any prejudice against ministers, our 
politeness would be put to the test this summer, for 
they are very frequently among our visitors ; some- 
times incognito as they suppose, generally reserved, 
once in a while supercilious, and once in a while 
disposed to be pleased. 


—Several musical troupes have volunteered enter- 
tainment on our stage this season, but none more 
agreeable than the last—a company of the Hutchin- 
sons. ©The “ Hutchinson Family ” changes, but it 
does not die, and we hope it never will. It is 
represented still by Mr. John W. Hutchinson, one of 
the original band, sustained by his wife and son and 
an excellent base, Mr. Samuel B. Spinning. The 
Hutchinson singing is always a favorite with us. It 
is pure from the operatic, is natural, sweet magnetic. 
The sentiment is much of it noble; and what is 
delightful, every word is heard. We should criti- 
cise perhaps a melancholy strain which takes us too 
often to the “ Spirit Land.” “The Ship on Fire” 





was thrillingly rendered. Both the young men are 
admirable actors, one singing a piece in the charac- 
ter of a garrulous old man, and the other enacting 
the drunkard in song. It is rare we take any 
pleasure in the last character on the stage—the 
reading of “ Tam O’Shanter ” even offending us—but 
this was acted not too grossly, and ended with the 
pledge. Mr. Spinning imitated the cornet with his 
voice ; how, wasentirely concealed by his moustache, 
but as he played on the melodeon at the same time, 
you would certainly think you were hearing a duett 
of the two instruments. . 


The report of this musical presence getting 
abroad, there were a hundred and more of our 
neighbors and employés here to enjoy it. The 
singers were very generous, and we did not tire in 
two hours. Here was a concert of the first order 
and no money concerned. We returned on our part 
the hospitalities of the Community for two days. 

—We see scores of fashionably dressed ladies here 
every day. The wonder and amusement as we 
Community women meet them in the hall or garden, 
is, we presume, mutual. They start and half smile, 
as they see for the first time our short dress and 
short hair, and we, for our part, can not get over 
feeling a little shocked and puzzled when we see the 
flounces and paniers, ribbons, chignons and what 
not they wear. Yesterday, for a change, another 
sort of lady called on us. She was returning with 
her husband from a three-months’ trip to California 
and Salt Lake City. They arrived here in the fore- 
noon, took dinner, and left for their Boston home 
early in the afternoon. I must try and describe her; 
but as one would never think of estimating such a 
woman by her dress we will leave that to the last 
and speak of herself. She had a pleasing face, mobile 
and exnressiye features, anda brighteye. Her smile 
and laugh, came as easily as a child’s, and was full 
of genial, unaffected merriment. Her form was sup- 
ple, graceful and well proportioned, and her waist of 
the natural size. Her manners were those of a lady 
in every respect. Unaffected, is the word that best 
describes them. She had traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope, had resided much in England, and was at home 
in the cultivated society of this country. But her 
charm was in her conversation. That was simple, 
easy, sprightly and entertaining. She did not bore 
you with arguments, or drown out all conversation 
by a flood of “ fluent nonsense” as some great lady 
talkers do—but contributed good listening as well 
as good talking to the entertainment. Now about 
her dress. In the first place we did not see a single 
flounce or ruffle about her. She wore no jewelry, 
except a plain gold ring, and a plain cross attached 
to a ribbon around her neck. Her hair, brown and 
silky, was short in front, and wound in a braid round 
a small old-fashioned chignon. It was done up very 
simply, and so as to require very little care in travel- 
ing. Her skirt was of plain dark cloth, gored, and 
without any trimming. The waist and sleeves were 
of light calico or linen, made plain, and a cape of 
the same material as the skirt, slightly trimmed with 
braid, completed her suit. Her hat was wide- 
brimmed, of coarse straw, and trimmed with a black 
ostrich feather. There seemed to be no parade of 
singularity in this dress—it was simply suitable for 
traveling, and entirely subordinate to the lady. Any 
person of good taste, seeing her and hearing her 
talk, would say, What need has such a woman of 
dress, frippery, or ornament to make and keep her 
position in society? She is herself an ornament— 
and the gewgaws of fashion would only disfigure 
and belittle her. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—Farewell strawberries! Your short three-weeks’ 
reign has been a success. May raspberries be 
successor. 

— Nulla dies sine linea,” or, as our printing press 
translates it, No day without sixteen pages of His- 
tory on tinted paper—clean print. 

--Twins! An episode, a pair of ’em, as A. Ward 
said, down in the pasture. Half Ayrshires. Mother 
and offspring doing well. 


—There is a rumor in the town that the New 





York authorities have forbidden the O. C. a home 
in their State any longer, and that they are to break 
up and all come here. This we have heard from 
various sources, and the question was solemnly 
asked us by a lady a day or two since. 


—A party of college boys have been here one day 
this week, classmates of our students. Also a party 
ot uniformed cadets from the Cheshire military 
school, also a party of representatives from the Con- 
necticut Legislature. People of different ranks and 
callings meet here, and have a thousand diverse no- 
tions ; but it is astonishing how well they agree on 
the strawberry question. 

—Fashionable now for our young folks to take 
their strawberries, ice-cream and other evening re- 
past out under the cherry-tree on the lawn. Why 
not picnic this hot weather ? 


Corn and oats are growing, 
Men and teams are mowing, 
Girls are defily sewing, 
Muslin dresses flowing, | 
Roses now are blowing, 
Sports the fly are throwing, 
Chicks begin their crowing, 
Cows at eve are lowing, 
Clubs are out a rowing, 
Tugs are busy towing, 
And so all things are going 
This merry, leafy, breezy month of June. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


2 peop symptoms this week.—First, a curious 
FASHION EXPLOSION AT BOSTON. 

Ordinarily people commit their little follies with 
tailor and milliner, and bar-keeper, and suffer 
the consequences in silence. But there is a limit. 
Now and then indignant women mob the tavern- 
keeper who furnishes liquor to their husbands; and 
here isa man who refuses to pay the milliner who 
is likely to ruin him in dressing his wife. 

This gentleman (named Cooledge) boards with his 
wife at a fashionable hotel. Madame C. must of 
course dress in style. Mr. C. says he wants her to 
dress as well as other people. To do this she must, 
patronize a fashionable dress-maker. She finds such 
a person in Mrs. Flynt, “ who does first-class work 
for parties in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco and China.” Flynt takes Mrs. C.’s 
orders, and keeps her toilet in suitable style for three 
or four months, and presents therefor the little bill of 
$1,939.77, whereupon Mr. Cooledge gets hot and vows 
he won’t pay it; and so the matter goes into court, 
and the bill and the other matters connected with it 
are spread before the public. Eight new dresses are 
enumerated in the bill, the cost of which may be 
judged from the following sample of a single one 
which we quote: 
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The Flynt obdurately declares that her bill ‘ives 
only the customary prices for first-class work, and 
asks Madame C. reproachfully, how she can admire 
herself in the glass while conscious that her toilet is 
unpaid for. Fashion this time has evidently made 
an unhappy trio, and we hardly know which to com- 
miserate most, the silly wife, the indignant husband, 
or the unpaid dress-maker. As a counterpart to 
this story, we will mention that several Community 
women whose attention was called to it, said that their 
expenses for clothing for the last six months had 
been less than ten dollars each. We have noticed 
no lack of comeliness in their attire; but it must 
be confessed that with $300“ Hernani Suits” they 
would come under the head of “ deay creatures’’ 
more emphatically than they do now. 

THE CHINESE WEDGE. 

The shoe-makers of Massachusetts number 60,000, 
and their work amounts annually to the value of 
$90,000,000. They are bound together in a mutually 
protective society called that of St. Crispin, whose 
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object is to keep up prices, regulate relations with 
employers, and sustain each other in strikes. They 
have been able of late it would seem to control the 
labor market, and almost dictate terms to the em- 


ployers. But acertain firm in North Adams, by a| man 


bold maneuver has reversed this position, and ap- 
parently sent the Knights to grass. Messrs. Sampson 
and Clase (the firm alluded to) are manufacturing 
shoe-makers employing a large number of hands. 
By some exigency of the market they found it nec- 
essary to reduce the wages of their employés 10 
per cent. on a certain kind of work. The Crispins 
said, No, and struck. Messrs. 8. and C. then sent 
to Canada for workmen; but these, soon after com- 
ing joined the Crispins and proved unsatisfactory. 
A company of journeymen were next procured from 
Brookfield, but they were bribed by the Crispins to 
quit work and return home. Evidently that shoe- 
shop was ina tight place. The work must either 
stop or go on at a wage-rate that appeared to the 
proprietors unreasonable. In this exigency, Mr. 
Sampson, who appears to have in himsome of the 
vim of his great namesake, arose to the height of 
the occasion. 


“ What did you do then?” asked the World inter- 
viewer, after being told the above particulars. 


“At 10 o'clock A. M.,” seid Mr. Sampson, “ the 
strikers went to Brookfield. At 4 o’clock P. M., Mr. 
Chase, [the junior partner] started for San Francisco. 
That was on May 18th. Exactly on that day 
month, June 13th, and exactly at the same hour, 4 
o'clock P. M., Mr. Chase arrived here with seventy- 
five Chinamen.” 

These Chinese, smart, active, intelligent, and hired 
at a cheap rate, were intended to take the place of 
the discontented Crispins. These soon saw the 
point, and vented themselves in a little riot. The 
shop has to be guarded, and Mr. Sampson’s life has 
been threatened. The Crispins confess that they 
have been temporarily cornered, but hope to find 
means to avert the impending trouble. Said a young 
Crispin to the World interviewer : 


“ We have many resources, and I can assure you 

neither our friends nor ourselves are likely to sleep 
while the movement is in progress. This is but the 
thin edge of the wedge. We all see that. If we 
do not prevent its ingress at once the whole fabric 
of our labor system will split into pieces. We have 
now seventy-five Chinese here; a year hence we will 
have 1,000; two years hence we will have 3,000; in 
five years gangs of them will be as plenty in each 
little machine-shop as small engines are common 
now. They will not be confined to making shoes 
and hammering iron. They will take the place of 
Gretchen and Irish Molly in the kitchen, they will 
oust Sam from the dining-room, they will occupy 
every position in domestic service or in ordinary 
manufactures. By ——, sir, the working-men of 
this country are going to stop this movement, if they 
can not divert it to their own advantage.” 
“The hope of the Crispins, according to this man 
is, that the Chinese as fast as they come will be in- 
duced to join the labor organizations and thus in 
the end prove to be a source of strength instead of 
weakness in their struggle against capital. 


A word now about the third party in this embrog- 
lio, the Chinese. They are rapidly settling them- 
selves in their new position, are making their 
quarters comfortable, are learning to read, are adopt- 
ing the American dress, like the country, and pro- 
pose to stay. The foreman isa bright young fellow, 
a part of whose conversation with a reporter is 
given as follows: 

“ «What is your name in China, Charlie? Where 
do you come from? Whatis your age? Can you 
write the answers to these questions ?’ 

“It will be observed that here there were four 
different questions grouped in one, yet he took the 
paper and wrote rapidly in reply : 

“*T bore in China; belong Hop Wo company; 
twenty-one year old; name, Ah Sing.’ 

“This was written in a fair legible hand in English. 
The same answer given in Chinese is written beau- 
a 
wy at does Hop Wo mean?’ 

“In San Francisco there are four companies of us 
Chinamen; the Ning Young Company, the Hop 





Wo Company, the Young Wo Company, the Sheese 
Yik Company. I belong to. the Hop Wo.’ 

“ «That is you are from Hop Wo.’ 

“* Yes, just the same asif you came from France— 
Frenchman ; Ireland—Irishman ; England—English- 


“ The usual question put after these to distinguished 
a is about their impressions of the country. 
Ah Sing said : 

“Oh, yes; I like —— we much ; it is very 
nice; it reminds me of China. like it very well : 
the people here are nicer than in San Francisco.’ 

“* Will any other Chinese come over ?’ 

“*Oh, yes, good many of them afraid to come. 
They are much abused in California. They don’t 
care to come here yet; they are afraid. They say 
that there are ten thousand people more in the 
United States than in California.’” 


We have given some space to the notice of this 
affair, because it is evidently the beginning of a 
movement that ere long will have big dimensions 
and profoundly complicate the already unsettled re- 
lations of capital and labor—as a writer in the 
World says, the question which yesterday was the 
question of California and the West, is to-day the 
question of Massachusetts and of the East. 

We shall watch the course of things in no par- 
tisan spirit; we can understand the situation and 
needs of the working man on one side, and the 
straits of the employer on the other. The great 
lesson which the present situation ought to teach all 
classes is the shocking social anarchy, which every- 
where exists, making the interests of all separate 
and antagonistic instead of uniting them. Here is a 
quarrel, first, between laborers and employers, stop- 
ping work and stopping wages; and then there is 
quarreling and jealousy between one class of labor- 
ers and another, lest one should supplant the other. 
But quarreling will not mend the matter; the Cris- 
pins might as well try to abolish the sewing-machine 
as to keep out Chinese labor, if that labor is found 
to be cheap and productive. Instead of fighting 
Chinese labor as a curse, they should accept it asa 
providential interposition, find out its meaning, and 
turn it to good account. It may be a blessing in 
disguise. Its meaning evidently is to call the work- 
ing men to a higher position. They must unite; 
they must get into a position where they can use 
this labor themselves. Then it will be the best 
thing for them that ever happened. It will relieve 
them from the bench and lap-stone, and send them 
to college. 

CO-OPERATION. 

The Co-operators of England have held a four- 
day’s congress at Manchester. Among the gentle- 
men on the platform was William Pare, “ who was 
governor of Robert Owen’s Hampshire Community 
during its best period.” Reports of progress both 
at home and abroad, were made. In Denmark, 
there are thirty-seven co-operative stores; in Aus- 
tria, two hundred and thirty-seven, besides sixteen 
productive associations ; in Saxony, one hundred and 
six societies; in Wirtemburg, sixteen, etc. On the 
whole, European co-operation does not move very 
rapidly yet. One speaker said that America was 
likely to distinguish itself in co-operation as it did 
in most things. We accept the compliment and 
will try to merit it. G. 


= MRS. SARAH PIERREPONT 
EDWARDS. 


NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
CONTINUED. 


T three o’clock the next afternoon, a lec- 
ture was preached by Mr. Buell. Tomy 
mind there was the clearest evidence that God 
was present in the congregation, and I was 
all at once filled with such intense admiration 
of the wonderful condescension and grace of 
God, in returning again to Northampton, as 
overwhelmed my soul and immediately took 
away my bodily strength. This was accom- 
panied with an earnest longing that those of 
us who were the children of God, might now 
arise and strive. It appeared to me that the 
angels in heaven sung praises, for such wonder- 
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ful, free and sovereign grace, and my heart was 
lifted up in adoration and praise. 

“ When I came home, I found Mr. Buell, and 
several others, at the house. Seeing and con- 
versing with them on the Divine goodness, 
renewed my former feelings and filled me with 
an intense desire that we might all arise, and, 
with an active, flowing and fervent heart, give 
glory to God. The intenseness of my feelings 
again took away my bodily strength. The 
words of one of Dr. Watts’s Hosannas power- 
fully affected me ; and, in the course of the con- 
versation, I uttered them, as the real language 
of my heart, with great earnestness and emotion. 

‘ Hosanna to King David's Son, 
‘ Who reigns on a superior throne,’ etc. 
And while I was uttering the words, my mind 
was so deeply impressed with the love of 
Christ, and a sense of his immediate presence, 
that I could with difficulty refrain from rising 
from my seat, and leaping for joy. I continued 
to enjoy this intense, and lively and refreshing 
sense of Divine things, accompanied with strong 
emotions, for nearly an hour; after which I ex- 
perienced a delightful calm, and peace and rest 
in God, until I retired for the night; and during 
the night, both waking and sleeping, I had joy- 
ful views of Divine things, and a complacential 
rest of soul in God. I awoke in the morning 
of Thursday, June 28th, in the same happy 
frame of mind, and engaged in the duties of my 
family with a sweet consciousness that God 
was present with me, and with earnest longings 
of soul for the continuance and increase of the 
blessed fruits of the Holy Spirit in the town. 
About nine o’clock, these desires became so ex- 
ceedingly intense, when I saw numbers of the 
people coming into the house, with an appear- 
ance of deep interest in religion, that my bodily 
strength was much weakened, and it was with 
difficulty that I could pursue my ordinary avo- 
cations. About 11 o’clock, as I accidentally 
went into the room where Mr. Buell was con- 
versing with some of the people, I heard him 
say, ‘O that we, who are the children of God, 
should be cold and lifeless in religion!’ and I 
felt such a sense of the deep ingratitude mani- 
fested by the children of God, in such coldness 
and deadness, that my strength was immedi- 
ately taken away, and I sunk down on the spot. 


| Those who were near raised me, and placed me 


in achair; and, from the fullness of my heart, I 
expressed to them, in a very earnest manner, 
the deep sense I had of the wonderful grace of 
Christ towards me, of the assurance I had of 
his having saved me from hell, of my happiness 
running parallel with eternity, of the duty of 
giving up all to God, and of the peace and joy 
inspired by an entire dependence on his mercy 
and grace. Mr. Buell then read a melting 
hymn of Dr. Watts, concerning the loveliness 
of Christ, the enjoyments and employments of 
heaven, and the Christian’s earnest desire of 
heavenly things; and the truth and reality of 
the things mentioned in the hymn made so 
strong an impression on my mind, and my soul 
was drawn so powerfully towards Christ and 
heaven, that I leaped unconsciously from my 
chair. I seemed to be drawn upwards, soul and 


body, from the earth towards heaven: and it 
appeared to me that I must naturally and nec- 
essarily ascend thither. These feelings contin- 
ued while the hymn was reading, and during 
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the prayer of Mr. Christophers, which followed. 
After the prayer, Mr. Buell read two other 
hymns, on the glories of heaven, which moved 
me so exceedingly, and drew me so strongly 
heavenward, that it seemed as it were to draw 
my body upwards, and I felt as if [ must neces- 
sarily ascend thither. At length my strength 
failed me, and I sunk down; when they took 
me up and laid me on the bed, where I lay for 
a considerable time, faint with joy, while con- 
templating the glories of the heavenly world. 
After I had lain a while, I felt more perfectly 
subdued and weaned from the world, and more 
fully resigned to God, than I had ever been 
conscious of before. I felt an entire indiffer- 
ence to the opinions, and representations and 
conduct of mankind respecting me; and a per- 
fect willingness that God should employ some 
other instrument than Mr. Edwards, in advanc- 
ing the work of grace in Northampton. I was 
entirely swallowed up in God, as my only por- 
tion, and his honor and glory was the object of 
my supreme desire and delight. At the same 
time I felt a far greater love to the children of 
God than ever before. I seemed to love them 
as my own soul; and when I saw them, my 
heart went out towards them, with an inexpres- 
sible endearedness and sweetness. I beheld 
them by faith, in their risen and glorified state, 
with spiritual bodies re-fashioned after the im- 
age of Christ’s glorious body, and arrayed in 
the beauty of heaven. The time when they 
would be so, appeared very near, and by faith 
it seemed as if it were present. This was ac- 
companied with a ravishing sense of the un- 
speakable joys of the upper world. They ap- 
peared to my mind in all their reality and cer- 
tainty, and as it were in actual and distinct 
vision; so plain and evident were they to the 
eye of my faith, I seemed to regard them as 
begun. These anticipations were renewed over 
and over, while I lay on the bed, from twelve 
o'clock till four, being too much exhausted by 
emotions of joy, to rise and sit up; and during 
most of the time, my feelings prompted me to 
converse very earnestly, with one and another 
of the pious women, who were present, on 
those spiritual and heavenly objects, of which 
I had so deepan impression. A little while be- 
fore I arose, Mr. Buell and the people went to 
meeting. a 

“T ‘continued in] a sweet and lively sense of 
Divine things, until I retired to rest. That 
night, which was Thursday night, Jan, 28, was 
the sweetest night I ever had in my life. I 
never before, for so long a time together, en- 
joyed so much of the light, and rest, and sweet- 
ness of heaven in my soul, but without the 
least agitation of body during the whole time. 
The great part of the night I lay awake, 
sometimes asleep, and sometimes between 
sleeping and waking. But all night I continued 
in a constant, clear and lively sense of the 
heavenly sweetness of Christ’s excellent and 
transcendent love, of his nearness to me, and of 
my dearness tc him; with an inexpressibly 
sweet calmness of soul in an entire rest in him. 
I seemed to myself to perceive a ylow of divine 
love come down, from the heart of Christ in 
heaven, into my heart in a constant stream, like 
& stream or pencil of sweet light. At the same 
time my heart and soul all flowed out in love 
to Christ ; so that there seemed to be a constant 


flowing and reflowing of heavenly and divine 
love, from Christ’s heart to mine; and I ap- 
peared to myself to float or swim in these 
bright, sweet beams of the love of Christ, like 
the motes swimming in the beams of the sun, 
or the streams of his light which come in at 
the window. My soul remained in a kind of 
heavenly elysium. So far as I am capable of 
making a comparison, I think that what | felt 
each minute, during the continuance of the 
whole time, was worth more than all the out- 
ward comfort and pleasure, which I had enjoyed 
in my whole life put together. It was a pure 
delight, which fed and satisfied the soul. It 
was pleasure, without the least sting, or any 
interruption. It was a sweetness, which my 
soul was lost in. It seemed to be all that my 
feeble frame could sustain, of that fullness of 
joy, which is felt by those who behold the face 
of Christ, and share his love in the heavenly 
world. There was but little difference, whether 
I was asleep or awake, so deep was the impres- 
sion made on my soul ; but if there was any dif- 
ference, the sweetness was greatest and most 
uninterrupted while I was asleep. 

“AsI awoke early the next morning, which 
was Friday, I was led to think of Mr. Williams 
of Hadley preaching that day in the town, as had 
been appointed; and to examine my heart, 
whether I was willing that he, who was a 
neighboring minister, should be extraordinarily 
blessed, and made a greater instrument of good 
in the town, than Mr. Edwards; and was en- 
abled to say, with respect to that matter, ‘ Amen, 
Lord Jesus!’ and to be entirely willing, if 
God pleased, that he should be the instrument 
of converting every soul in the town. My 
soul acquiesced fully in the will of God, as to 
the instrument, if his work of renewing grace 
did but go on. 

“This lively sense of the beauty and excel- 
lency of divine things, continued during the 
morning, accompanied with peculiar sweetness 
and delight. To my own imagination, my soul 
seemed to be gone out of me to God and Christ in 
heaven, and to have very little relation to my 
body. God and Christ were so present to me, 
and so near me, that I seemed removed from 
myself. The spiritual beauty of the Father 
and the Savior, seemed to engross my whole 
mind; and it was the instinctive feeling of my 
heart, ‘Thou art; and there is none beside 
thee.’ I never felt such an entire emptiness of self- 
love, or any regard to any private, selfish inter- 
est of my own. It seemed to me that I had 
entirely done with myself. I felt that the 
opinions of the world concerning me were noth- 
ing, and that I had no more to do with any out- 
ward interest of my own, than with that of a per- 
son whom I never saw. The glory of God seem- 
ed to be all, and in all, and to swallow up every 
wish and desire of my heart. 

“Mr. Sheldon came into the house about 10 
o’clock, and said to me as he came in, ‘ The Sun 
of Righteousness arose on my soul this morning 
before day ;’ upon which J said to him in reply, 
‘That Sun has not set upon my soul all this 
night; I have dwelt on high in the heavenly man- 
sions ; the light of divine love has surrounded me ; 
my soul has been lost in God, and has almost 
left the body.’ This conversation only served 
to give me a still livelier sense of the reality 





and excellence of divine things, and that, to 





such a degree, as again to take away my 
strength, and occasion great agitation of body. 
So strong were my feelings, I could not re- 
frain from conversing with those around me, 
in a very earnest manner, for about a quarter 
of an hour, on the infinite riches of divine love 
in the work of salvation: when, my strength 
entirely failing, my flesh grew very cold, and 
they carried me, and set me by the fire. 
As I sat there, I had a most affecting sense of 
the mighty power of Christ, which had been 
exerted in what he had done for my soul, and 
in sustaining and keeping down the native 
corruptions of my heart, and of the glorious 
and wonderful grace of God in causing the ark 
to return to Northampton. So intense were 
my feelings, when speaking of these things, 
that I could not forbear rising up.and leaping 
with joy and exultation. I felt at the same 
time an exceedingly strong and tender affection 
for the children of God, and realized in a man- 
ner exceedingly sweet and ravishing, the meaning 
of Christ’s prayer, in John xvu. 21, ‘ That 
they all may be one, as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.’ 
This union appeared to me an inconceivable, 
excellent and sweet oneness; and at the same 
time I felt that oneness in my soul with the 
children of God who were present. Mr. Chris- 
tophers then read the hymn out of the Peniten- 
tial Cries, beginning with 
‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
‘ My spirit doth rejoice.’ 

The whole hymn was deeply affecting to my 
feelings: but when these words were read, 

‘ My sighs at length were turn’d to songs, 

‘The Comforter is come :’— 
So conscious was I of the joyful presence of 
the Holy Spirit, I could scarcely refrain from - 
leaping with transports of joy. This happy 
frame of mind continued until two o’clock, 
when Mr. Williams came in, and we soon 
went to meeting. He preached on the subject 
of the assurance of faith. The whole sermon 
was affecting to me, but especially when he came 
to show the way in which assurance was ob- 
tained, and to point out its happy fruits. When 
I heard him say, that those who have assurance 
have a foretaste of heavenly glory, I knew the 
truth of it from what I then felt: I knew that 
I then tasted of the clusters of the heavenly 
Canaan: my soul was filled and overwhelmed 
with light, and love, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
and seemed just ready to go away from the 
body. I could scarcely refrain from express- 
ing my joy aloud, in the midst of the service. 
I had in the mean time an overwhelming sense 
of the glory of God, as the Great Eternal All, 
and of the happiness of having my own will 
entirely subdued to his will. I knew that the 
foretaste of glory which I then had in my soul, 
came from him, that I certainly should go to 
him, and should, as it were, drop into the Divine 
Being, and be swallowed up in God.” 


WINNECKE’s comet was observed last Wednesday 
night by Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, passing 
with a southerly motion through the constellation 
Pisces. It is still approaching the sun and earth, 
and may be seen with telescopes of not very high 
power. Dr. Peters states that the comet has no dis- 
tinct stellar center, but that there is a concentration 
of light exactly as in certain nebulas, that have been 
found to consist of numberless small stars. The 
comet made upon his eye precisely the same impres- 
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sion as one of those nebulas when on the point of 
resolvability—a sort of twinkling of countless bright 
dots. Its low altitude, however, at break of day 
prevented the use of higher magnifying power, for 
separating the components. 





THE PERPLEXED HOUSEKEEPER. 
BY MRS. F. D. GAGE. 
I wish I had a dozen pairs 
Of hands, this very minute: 
I'd soon put all these things to rights— 
The very deuce is in it. 


Here’s a big washing to be done, 
One pair of hands to do it, 

Sheets, shirts and stockings, coats and pants, 
How will I e’er get through it ? 


Dinner to get for six or more, 
No loaf left o’er from Sunday ; 

And baby cross as he can live— 
He’s always so on Monday. 


And there’s the cream, ’tis getting sour, 
And must forthwith be churning, 

And here’s Bob wants a button on— 
Which way shall I be turning ? 


’*Tis time the meat was in the pot, 
The bread was worked for baking, 
The clothes were taken from the boil— 
Oh dear! the baby’s waking. 


Hush, baby dear! there hush sh-sh ! 
I wish he’d sleep a little, 

Till I could run and get some wood 
To hurry up that kettle. 


Oh dear! if P comes home, 
And finds things in this pother, 

He'll just begin and tell me all 
About his tidy mother! 


How nice her kitchen used to be, 
Her dinner always ready 

Exactly when the noon-bell rung— 
Hush, hush, dear little Freddy. 


And then will come some hasty word, 
Right out before I’m thinking— 

They say that hasty words from wives 
Set sober men to drinking. 





Now is’nt that a great idea, 
That men should take to sinning 
Because a weary half-sick wife, 
Can’t always smile £0 WINNING ? 


When I was young I used to earn 
My living without trouble, 

Had clothes and pocket-money, too, 
And hours of leisure double. 


I never dreamed of such a fate, 
When I, a-nass! was courted— 
Wife, mother, nurse, seamstress, cook, housekeeper, 
chambermaid, laundress, dairy-woman, and scrub 
generally, doing the work of six, 
For the sake of being supported ! 


AN ELEVATED RAILWAY. 

N the Crrcunar of April 25th, a correspondent 
describes the Pneumatic railway, or rather the 
beginning of such a railway, under Broadway, run- 
ning about three hundred feet south of Warren-st. 
That is but one of three proposed methods of transit 
between up and down town in New York city. 
The bill chartering a company to construct an Ar- 
cade Railway,on or under Broadway, had passed 
both houses of the late Legislature of New York; 
but Governor Hoffman’s veto arrested further op- 
erations and the scheme, as yet, “ hangs fire.” The 
third plan is that of the Elevated Railway, running 
from the Battery up Greenwich-st., as far as 30th-st. 
For a brief description of this road, we quote from 

Appletons’ Journal of the 25th inst. : 

“ The track of this railway is supported on heavy 
iron columns, each column bedded at its base in a 
platform of masonry six or eight feet beneath the 
surface. The motive power consists of endless 
ropes, impelled by engines every half-mile, stowed 

ely away under the sidewalk. The ropes are 





‘supported by miniature wheels, running on wooden 


rails beneath the iron track. ‘Fo these wheels are 
fixed upright pieces of iron, to which the car, by 
a machinery adjusted for the purpose, can be at- 
tached or unhitched at the will of the brakeman in 
charge. The cars are light, yet strong ; their wheels 
have large flanges so as to prevent the car from 
springing from the track; and by means of india- 
rubber pads the noise of the vehicle is deadened. In 
an experimental trip on this road it was found that 
the cars ran with great steadiness and smoothness, 
with little noise, and with uniform speed ; while the 
transit seemed perfectly secure. The cars can not 
be thrown from the track, and can not encounter 
obstacles ; it is only necessary that the roadway 
should be rendered entirely secure. A second track, 
it is announced, will be erected immediately.” 


In testing the strength of this road, last May, by 
running a platform car loaded with pig-iron, over it, 
one of the iron columns gave way, precipitating the 
car, together with a passenger car attached, filled 
with passengers, into the street below. No serious 
damage occurred, however, and the defect has since 
been remedied ; the same severe test has been again 
applied, and the result seems to be calculated to re- 
store confidence to the public mind. 4 

At present the road is in running operation, 
making six or eight trips a day. As a practical out- 
let to travel however, this road thus far affords 
but small relief. The plan, as reported to me by the 
Secretary of the Company, is to construct another 
track on the opposite side of Greenwich-st., connect- 
ing the two at either end, thus forming a perfect cir- 
cuit. When this shall have been accomplished, 
almost any number of cars can be put on to the 
road, running at frequent intervals, and without any 
interference with each other. This result seems 
quite desirable. 

One thing is patent, viz., that the present omnibus 
and street-car system of travel in the metropolis is 
inadequate to the demand, and that other methods 
will be speedily provided. B. 

New York, June 24, 1870. 


AT a recent lecture by Prof. X—— he stated that 
Saturn had a ring six thousand miles broad. “Be 
jabers!” exclaimed an Irishman who was present, 
“ what a finger he must have!” 


ITEMS. 

Mr. FecuTer has sailed for Europe. 

Ir is reported that Gen. Garibaldi is quite ill. 

THE decrease of the public debt for June was 
$20,203,772.04. 

Tue Earl of Clarendon, the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, died on Monday last. 

Tue yachts Cambria and Dauntless are to start 
from Cork to-day for their race across the ocean. 


QUEEN ISABELLA has signed a formal abdication 
of the throne of Spain,in favor of her son, the 
Prince of Asturias. 

Work on the ship-canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth is to begin at once. The survey of the 
Isthmus of Darien has been abandoned for this 
season. 


Tue Senate has rejected the San Domingo treaty. 
It has also reconsidered its vote striking out the in- 
come tax from the tax bill; and adopted an amend- 
ment continuing the income tax until the end of 
1872, at the rate of 2} instead of 5 per cent. 


Tue Spanish Cortes, before its final adjournment, 
passed a bill for the gradual emancipation of slaves 
in the Spanish colonies. All slaves over sixty years 
of age are to be liberated immediately. Children 
under fourteen are to go with their mothers. Mar- 
ried couples shall not be separated, and punishment 
by the lash or azote is absolutely prohibited. 


Tue Senate of the South American Republic of 
Colombia has passed a resolution instructing the 
government to propose an alliance with the repub- 
lics of Spanish America, for the object of effecting 
the liberation of Cuba and Porto Rico. Should 
Spain refuse to withdraw her troops from these 
islands, the allies are to declare war against her and 
aid the Cubans in achieving their independence. 





Aunonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200, Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Cincuar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism, Sociology, 
Bible Communism. lis 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0. C. Number of members, 
85, Business, Manufactures, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the © 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bitz Commu- 
nism Or ComPLEX Marariace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 3, The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done thcir full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on thcir neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wattincrorp Community), WALLINGFoRD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLIncForD Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS, 

SaLvaTioN PROM Sin, THE Exp oF Curistian FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History oF American Soctatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co, Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Circutas 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Taarree’s Guipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8S. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Marz Contivence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vo.umes or Tax“ Crrouar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Crrcu.ar office. 

Messrs. Tausxer & Oompasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row; 
London, have the Hisrory or American Soctauisus, and the 
Traprer's Guipe for sale, They will receive subscriptions fot 
our other publications, 








